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Maybrick case, in which poisoning by arsenic from fly papers had
been the central theme.

Seddon's appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal was dismissed
and he was in due course executed, protesting his innocence to
the end.

Mrs. Seddon achieved one more glint of notoriety by contri-
buting to a newspaper a version of a confession by her husband
which she subsequently disavowed, justifying her action as an
attempt to exculpate herself in the eyes of her neighbours who '
continued in spite of the jury's verdict to regard her as a murderess.

Sir Rufus had for years past been the recipient of what would
be called nowadays a "fan mail", which reached its greatest
volume at the time of this trial.

These letters emanated from people who appeared to spend
their lives in listening to his cases in court, the more enthusiastic
following him from one court to another as the exigencies of the
situation required his presence in each.

Certain of them, although they only knew him by sight, would
address to him letters not only of appreciation but also of criticism,
designed to be helpful and pointing out how, if the writer had been
cross-examining a certain witness, he would have framed a
particular question in preference to the form in which it had
actually been put.

There were also the usual lunatics, two being especially
methodical and persistent in their correspondence.

The one, signing himself "The Only Brown," was under the
impression that he was the rightful King of England, and when
Sir Rufus became in succession Solicitor- and Attorney-General
he addressed to him letters, couched in grandiloquent language,
which constituted his patent of appointment to these offices in the
service of "The Only Brown."

The other was a lady who wrote several times a week for
many years from a private asylum. He knew nothing of her, but
she conducted the correspondence upon the basis that they were
engaged to be married, and much of her letters was taken up in
warning him against "that Alice Cohen," whom she looked upon
as seeking to alienate his affections from herself. She also gave
in great detail her ideas for the decoration of their future home,
though unfortunately her taste ran chiefly to green plush.

The Attorney-General's next task after the Seddon case, though
concerned with a less serious charge, was almost equally dis-
tasteful. The agitation in favour of women's suffrage had been
closely interwoven into the whole fabric of domestic politics for
the past few years. When Ministers had first been interrupted at